DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS, 1953 


TUESDAY, APRIL 8, 1952 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, The Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the sub- 
committee) cue 
Present: g nators Russell, Young, and Thye. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
Sor, AND WATER CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


STATEMENT OF HONORABLE FRANK CARLSON, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS RECOMMENDED 


Senator Russett. The committee will come to order. The first 
witness before the committee is Senator Frank Carlson from Kansas. 
We are glad to have you here with us, Senator. We know of your 
deep interest in agriculture and farm conservation. We welcome 
your advice. 

Senator Carison. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the 
opportunity of appearing before your Subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee on A ricultural Appropriations. 

I appear here urging sufficient appropriations for a program of soil 
conservation and the source control of water run-off in the State of 
Kansas. 

I realize it is difficult to appear before your committee and urge 
additional funds at a time when there is a most urgent need for a re- 
duction in Federal expenditures. However, I am enthusiastically for 
this type of a program on a nation-wide basis and am hopeful that we 
may get early application on many watersheds. 

This is a long-range program and as one who has consistently fav- 
ored soil conservation programs, [ want to assure you that I expect to 
cooperate with you not only this year, but in future years, for this 
type of work. 

Last year our State suffered one of its most disastrous floods and pro- 
visions should be made-.immediately for the prevention of floods in 
the watershed areas of our State. 

Flood control is a complex engineering problem and this is the con- 
sidered advice of specialist engineers. 
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It goes without saying that soil and water conservation measures 
upstream and throughout the valley are most important for flood con- 
trol and the retardation of water run-off. 

We need to hold rainwater where it falls for good agricultural rea- 
sons, but in addition we need to have the benefit of a coordinated pro- 
gram that will retain water at its source, in addition to the impounding 
of waters that cannot be withheld on that basis. 

During my service in the House of Representatives, I had the 
opportunity of helping write legislation for a coordinated program of 
river basin development with multiple purpose objectives. 


PROGRAM ORJECTIVES 


It is my contention that there is a great urgency that we intensify 
action on this program of erosion control and conservation work on 
the basis of distinct watersheds. I stress this program and develop- 
ment for the reasons that— 

1. It is important we intensify our efforts to save topsoil; 

Every effort should be made to control the flow of water at its 
source ; 

This program would have a direct bearing on the amount of 
flood waters that cause devastation in the valleys; and 

It would reduce the rate of siltation in reservoirs that are already 
constructed, or being considered in the Missouri River Basin. 

Kansas and many States in the Midwest have suffered seriously 
from floods last year. In many instances there have been flash 
floods on small tributary watersheds which proved as disastrous to 
the very headwaters of small streams as to our large rivers. 

The Soil Conservation Service has a number of demonstration 
projects which deal with entire watersheds. These projects have 
demonstrated their value by projecting the land with terraces, erosion 
control, dams, and other conservation measures which came through 
the storms with comparatively light damage. 

It is my contention that these types of programs should have the 
cooperation of the Department of Agriculture and the Corps of. 
Engineers for a coordinated flood-control program for the entire State 
and the Nation. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity of appearing before your 
committee, Mr. Chairman, and I would urge funds for this purpose 
and suggest that the State of Kansas be given at least two pilot 
projects to test out this type of program in our State and the projects 
are to be selected by our State soil conservation service in cooperation 
with the Federal agency. 

Senator RusseLt. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Carison. I appreciate so much your kindness. 

Senator RussELL. Congressman Cole, we will be glad to hear from 
you. ‘ 
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FLOOD CONTROL 
Basin INVESTIGATIONS, EXAMINATIONS AND SURVEYS 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT M. COLE, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 


WATERSHED CONTROL AND SOIL CONSERVATION 


Representative Coir. I appreciate very much the opportunity to 
appear before this distinguished committee to discuss the problem of 
watershed control and soil conservation as it affects the Kansas River 
Basin. Some 1,000 authorizations for investigations of basins have 
been made by Congress. The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has completed 178 preliminary investigations and has finished 
20 survey reports; 13 of these reports recommend works of improve- 
ment and 11 of them have been approved by Congress. All 11 have 
been begun through appropriations. All of the 1953 appropriations 
for works of improvement will go to these 11 projects, none of which 
are in Kansas. 

Senator Russeiu. Some of the surveys are in Kansas but not those 
authorized by law. ' 

Representative Coin. Under the 1953 appropriations for works of 
improvements that have gone in the House bill, as now approved by 
the House, none of them have been allowed for Kansas. 

Senator Russeiu. Eleven have been authorized but some of those 
that have been surveyed —I do believe some of them are in Kansas, 
are they not? 

Representative CoLr. Yes, several small watersheds are now being 
surveyed, but none have been authorized for actual works of improve- 
ment, and none are ready for authorization vet. 

Senator Russeiu. I recall seeing some Kansas projects here a 
couple of years ago. 

Representative Coir. This survey is done by trained men. 

While the actual works of improvement are largely implemented 
by contracts with private firms, and fluctuations in appropriations 
have only a temporary effect, fluctuations in the preliminary examina- 
tion and survey appropriations cause unreasonable personnel changes, 
with crippling effects. To maintain the staffs needed to plan the 
watershed treatment work, adequate funds must be made available 
for planning operations. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Last year the total appropriations for flood prevention were 
$7,262,097. This year the budget calls for $7,750,000. However, 
the allocations this year are: 

1. Preliminary examinations and surveys, $1,700,000, as compared 
to last year’s $1,859,202, a decrease of $159,202. 

2. Works of improvement, $5,556,540, as compared to last year’s 
$5,109,842, an increase of $446,698. 
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Without wanting to minimize in any way the importance of the 
appropriations for actual work in the 11 watersheds, which incidentally, 
cover a very small total acreage as compared to the Nation as a whole, 
I believe that the preliminary examination and survey money _is 
equally important. The SCS is a relatively young organization. Its 
flood protection work is vitally important to the agricultural health 
of the Nation. The planning phase of the SCS flood protection work 
is the heart of the program, pumping the life blood of watershed treat- 
ments. The fine staff of SCS and the Forest Service must have ade- 
quate sustaining appropriations to keep its personnel intact. 

I speak of the flood prevention work being in its infancy, as compared 
to the large reservoir method of restonina food dama, The Corps 
of Engineers has completed hundreds of surveys aaa has built up a 
tremendous back-log of authorizations for actual work. Scores of 
projects now await initial appropriations. The Soil Conservation 
Service, on the other hand, is working on all 11 of the projects it has 
authorizations for. It has no back-log, and can accumulate a healthy 
back-log only if the planning funds are adequate for sustained opera- 
tions. 

Of every $50 spent on flood control by the Federal Government, $49 
go to the downstream protective structures. Only $1 goes to water- 
shed work, where 75 percent of all flood damage is done. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE CUT 


IT want to call the chairman’s attention to what the House did. 
The House Appropriations Committee made an over-all reduction of 
preliminary examination and survey money of $724,760 from the 
budget estimate of all these funds which went over into works of im- 
provement. This cut would force a 50-percent reduction in the 
technical staff of the watershed survey. 

Work is being done in the Kansas River Basin but at present is 
limited to preliminary examinations and surveying. While surveys 
on several smaller watersheds in the basin are almost completed, 
large areas have been given no attention thus far. An example is the 
Delaware River Basin in my district and the Blue. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the opportunity of appear- 
ing before your committee. Thank you, sir. 

Senator RussE.y. We are glad to have had you here, Congressman. 

I find the small watersheds for which preliminary reports are being 
prepared, or were being prepared in 1952, does include Bills Creek, 
Claussen Creek, Little “Delaware River, Lost Creek, Uehlin Creek, 
and Wolf Creek. 

Representative Coz. Those are preliminary surveys. If this 
appropriation which is taken from the bill in the House is not con- 
tinued, they cannot proceed with the actual surveys of those. I 
distinguish between preliminary surveys and a final survey. 

Senator Russexy. There is a difference between them. 

Representative Coxe. I think so. 

Senator Russett. The Congress has to authorize these projects 
before actual construction can start just as in the case of rivers and 
harbors. 

Representative Coir. That is very true. 

Thank you. 
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Senator Russe.u. The next witness is one who is well-known to 
the committee but I do not believe he has been with us for the last 
2 years. It is the Right Reverend Monseigneur John O’Grady. 
He has done a great deal of valuable work in connection with the 
activities of the old Farm Security Administration and its suc- 
cessor, the Farmers Home Administration. 

We are glad to have you here, Father. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


LoAN PROGRAMS 


STATEMENT OF RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN O’GRADY, SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


DEVELOPMENT AND IMPROVEMENT OF FARMS 


Monsignor O’Grapy. It is a great pleasure for me to have an 
opportunity to appear before your committee again, Senator. I have 
been greatly interested in the work of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, because of our concern for the large number of marginal farmers 
in the United States. While this program has had special significance 
for the South, I believe one cannot say that it has not been a matter of 
vital concern in every State in this country. I happen to have closer 
personal contacts with the work of the Farmers Home Administration 
in 44 of the 48 States. Each year I visit a very considerable number 
of the families who have been serviced by the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. Iam interested in their program because of what it has done 
and because it is in line with the very best American traditions coming 
down to us from the Reclamation Act and from the Reclamation 
Service. After all, when the late Theodore Roosevelt campaigned for 
the Reclamation Act, he campaigned for the irrigation of the arid 
desert and according to traditions that have been handed down from 
the Reclamation Service. 

I am interested in the work of the Farmers Home Administration 
because of what it is doing to build up small farmers and this tradition 
of the American farm. 

I have had an opportunity of observing the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration during this past year in your own State of Georgia, Mr. 
Chairman, in Maine, Idaho, Oregon, California, Washington, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and New York. I would like to mention briefly a 
few of the things that have stood out in my observations of the pro- 
gram and of the families that it assisted in some of these States. 

For a number of years I have been greatly interested in the Farmers 
Home Administration in Georgia. I have watched its work with the 
fathers in many counties. I have watched what it has done not only 
for the white farmers but for the Negro also. 

Two weeks ago I had an opportunity of visiting Georgia again. As 
I moved along its highways I could not fail hk impressed by the 
new pastures, by the preen hills of the countryside. It was far different 
from the blood-red and eroded hills that were so characteristic of 
Georgia up to 10 years ago. One could hardly find any share crop- 
pers or mules. 
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As I studied county after county and talked to the farmers I found 
that they are no longer cotton farmers. They are interested in live- 
stock, in dairying and poultry. Like many outsiders, I had cultivated 
a particular interest in Greene County. I could hardly believe that 
the transformation that had come over Greene County in 5 years, 
could have been possible. The leaders in Georgia can take pride in 
the transformation that they have helped to effect in their State. In 
this connection I would like to pay particular tribute to Senator 
Russell. There is hardly anybody in the Congress who gave us so 
much encouragement and so much leadership in our struggles for the 
Farmers Home Administration program in the late thirties and 
early forties. 

LOAN FUNDS EXHAUSTED 


I do not believe that the transformation that has taken place in 
Georgia could have been effected so readily without the aid of the 
Farmers Home Administration. The loans that it made available to 
the farmers were essential for the building up of their chattels and 
enabling many young tenant farmers to acquire their own land. 
The program is still needed in Georgia. When I was there 2 weeks 
ago the Administration was entirely out of loan funds. That means 
that aid which is so sorely needed by young farmers is not being 
promoted. 

Senator Russeuu. One difficulty we have is the fact that prices 
have risen so that, even though we maintained the appropriations at 
their former levels, they just do not go as far. When you cut the 
value of the dollar to 53 cents, it means you just give to 53 farmers 
under the same appropriations. 


Monsignor O’Grapy. I recognize that. I have seen that and I 
know what it means. The investment is greater. The methods have 
changed. It costs more. More equipment is needed, because of the 
increasing competitive character of the work. 


AID AND GUIDANCE FOR MODERN FARMERS 


Senator Youna. Now the farmers have expensive machinery and it 
costs them more money. 

Monsignor O’Grapy. It meags more mechanization and more 
skill. It means more and more it has become a special vocation for 
which this guidance is needed. That is one of the things that encour- 
ages me dealing with families, that they need this guidance. That is 
because of the large capital structure they need to carry. It is a 
fairly tough structure to carry, this capital structure of $25,000, which 
is the amount permitted, approximately. 

I noticed last week in Wisconsin that they can loan as high as 
$24,000, including chattels and the real-estate loan. It is a struggle. 
They are more selective now, too. I think that has been one of the 
characteristics in the program. It has to be more selective. Still we 
need that supervision they have been able to give. 

I have been complaining for years these families were not reached 
by existing services. Maybe that is incidental to the situation because 
there is a tendency on the part of the middle-class families to take the 
time of the home-demonstration agents more than they take the time 
of the Extension Service people. There is not much time left for the 
less articulate families of the type I am concerned with. I have 
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watched how the agents of the Farmers Home Administration deal 
with them and the guidance they give them. I think more and more 
of that guidance is still needed. 

I visited quite a few of these families in western Idaho and eastern 
Oregon. I visited many young farmers who had migrated from 
Minnesota and North Dakota to take up land in the rural-reclama- 
tion projects. These young people had some resources. They had 
secured their land through the reclamation service. The water was 
brought to the highest point in the land, but there was a question of 
spreading this water over the land, of building up the soil, of building 
up their chattels, of building their homes and their barns. Without 
the aid of the loans they had received from the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration they could not possibly have succeeded. The building 
up of these young farm families and: familv-sized farms was certainly 
a worth-while contribution. It did not mean any subsidy; it was an 
investment that will pay off. 

I have seen the situation as it has affected Aroostook County in 
Maine. There is a struggle there. In this potato-growing country 
there is a drift toward larger farms; without the aid of the Farmers 
Home Administration it has been a struggle. I have had all these 
arguments in favor of the economy of large-scale farms. I know 
large-scale farming is not going to last. People are not going to be 
satisfied with it. That is a question that I would like to debate on 
the hustings with anybody. I have seen what feudal farming has 
meant in other countries. It is the biggest problem in the under- 
developed countries that I know something about. I have mentioned 
the fact that the Farmers Home Administration is more selective in 
its program. Only last year I visited some of the families in Wisconsin 
that have profited by the Farmers Home Administration. 

I have been concerned with the problems of these young men in 
acquiring land. The pressure on land on the part of these young 
men all over the country is great. I found in a State like Iowa the 

ressure on land is terrific. I think that is one of the things this 
armers Home Administration is easing off very considerably. 


WORKLOAD HEAVY 


The proposed appropriation for the Farmers Home Administration 
is a very meager one. Ihave seen many families in all the States that 
I visited who could not be reached because of inadequate funds. The 
staff of the Administration has not been able to reach more than 35 
percent of the total number of applicants. The Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration could use more money very effectively both for its chattel 
and its real-estate loans. The same could be said about administra- 
tion. 

I want to pay tribute again to the type of administration that they 
have developed in the States and to Mr. Lasseter. I think he is an 
unusually skilled administrator. I have had occasion to talk to sev- 
eral Members of the Congress on their return from their districts about 
the type of service they were giving there. I doubt if there is any 
agency here that is more popular than the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. Ihave been interested in that agency. They have been greatly 
restricted by the reorganization in 1942 and 1943. 

I am hoping that the committee will give consideration to this. I 
find that their work has proved very valuable in dealing with the prac- 
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tical problems arising in these young farm families. I want to thank 
you, Mr. Chairman, and the committee, for giving me this opportunity 
to tell my story of the Farmers Home Administration. 

Senator Russetu. We are very glad to have had you here, Father. 
Any person tbat. loses faith in human nature would do well to study 
the history of these loans from their very beginning. They started as 
a branch of the predecessor to the Civil Wor cs Administration. They 
had arrangements then to make some loans and grants to farmers. 
At that time there was no market at all for farm commodities. They 
had reached a low level, and the Farm Security Administration made 
these loans to people who could not obtain loans anywhere else. 
They had some very dark days. The period in the late 1930’s was not 
very good. When the farm income did step up in 1941 and through 
the war years, the record of collections of those old loans, many of 
them long years past due, was something that was truly remarkable. 
When you consider the fact that no person has been able to borrow 
any of this money that had any other source of credit anywhere on 
earth, why, it just restores your faith in the honesty of man to see the 
regular repayments that have been made of these loans. 

Senator Youne. I would like to comment on Father O’Grady’s 
excellent statement on behalf of the Farmers Home Administration, 
particularly with respect to your observations on the tendency 
toward larger farms. 

In my State during the drought years we lost about 18 percent of 
our total population. These people went to other States seeking em- 
ployment in industry and other businesses. Had we had a more 
adequate loan program under the Farmers Home Administration, we 
could have retained a large number of those farmers. In fact, the 
situation would have been much worse if we had not had the program. 
Those farmers that were granted these loans repaid nearly 100 percent 
of them. Those who received loans are doing well now. It has 
arrested to a considerable degree this tendency toward larger farms 
which is an increasing problem in my State even today. 

I think our farms have approximately doubled the size in acres as 
compared to what they were 10 years ago. That is one of the real 
problems that we have to face as they have for years in most of the 
older countries of the world. 

Senator Russe.u. The next witnesses are Mr. Clarence H. Olson 
and Thomas X. Glancy, who are connected with the legislative 
commission and the economic commission of the American Legion. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Loan PROGRAMS 


STATEMENTS OF CLARENCE H. OLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, AND THOMAS X. 
GLANCY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


VETERANS’ HOUSING LOANS 


Mr. Oxson. I am assistant director of the legislative program of the 
American Legion. We of the American Legion appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to come before your subcommittee this morning in support of 
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appropriations for the very fine Farmers Home Administration 
program. 

ell over 50 percent of the participants in this program are veterans. 
The intelligence that comes back to us from our national agriculture 
and conservation committee and from our Legion membership 
throughout the country indicates that the program is being very well 
administered and that it is doing a great job for the veteran farmers 
and others that participate in the program. 

Senator Youne. Was not this about the only way you could help a 
farm veteran?, 

Mr. Otson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. No other loans were applicable? 

Mr. Otson. Yes, sir. In many of the communities the banks were 
unable to take care of the loan load. We believe this is one of the 
most constructive and objective programs that our veterans partici- 
pate in. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Glanecy, of the economic commission, has pre- 
pared a statement which has been turned over to Mr. Cooper, and I 
believe he would rather summarize than read the statement. 

Senator Russe.u. We will be glad to have you summarize your 
statement. ‘Then we will have the entire statement printed in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Statement Or Tuomas X. Giancy, Assistant Director, NaTIoNAL Economic 
ComMIssION, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, we appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before your subcommittee to present the views of the American 
Legion on the activities of the Farmers Home Administration and to make recom- 
mendations in regard to the appropriations now under consideration. We have 
attached to this statement a copy of the convention mandate authorizing our 
appearance in this connection. 

he American Legion keeps in close touch with agricultural affairs through 
our economic commission and our national agriculture and conservation com- 
mittee. Our committee feels that it is tremendously important to veterans to 
get assistance and credit while integrating themselves back into the economy 
of the country. When considering legislation for rural veterans, we recognize 
the necessity for intelligent financing in farm undertakings. We have seen the 
supervised credit program of the Farmers Home Administration in operation now 
for several years, and we like the way it is operating. 

We have seen the tremendous strides made by farm veterans in reestablishing 
themselves in agriculture. Modern farm practices, soil conservation, intelligent 
training and management are all necessary for successful farming, and the Farm- 
ers Home Administration helps veterans obtain all these essentials. As a result, 
borrowers of the Farmers Home Administration are furnishing a large part of the 
increase in farm production that is urgently needed today. Their operations are 
carried on through the family-type farm system, which is now proving its value 
many times over. 

It is well to point out that the lending authorizations for this agency should be 
reexamined in the light of the present needs of the country—in the light of sound 
farming and in the best interests of the Nation. 

Congress has recognized the high cost of farming and enacted legislation to 
meet it. Demands for larger loans means that fewer can be made. On the dol- 
lars appropriated 4 vears ago for 100 borrowers, it is reasonable to say that today 
only about 40 could secure loans. We note that Congress is setting up a revolving 
fund for another agency to carry on a direct lending program for housing purposes. 
We fee] that a similar program should be adopted for this ageney which supervises 
its borrowers, pays into the Treasury each year approximately what it takes out. 
One of the propelling reasons for additional loan authorization is that new units 
in reclamation areas are fast coming into production and these are approximately 
99 percent veteran. These young farmers need credit to buy livestock, equipment, 
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fertilizer, level land, build houses, and develop water systems. We understand 
that approximately 80 units must be financed this year in the Ephrata region 
alone, and that there will be ultimately 800 units to be developed and financed. 
This does not take into consideration the thousands of other settlers in adjacent 
areas. Banks are unable and cannot possibly finance these undertakings. The 
borrowers who go on these units are screened, their loans are supervised, and 
great stress is laid upon good management and bookkeeping practices. We be- 
lieve that good management coupled with good health, honesty, and integrity 
afford the Government a security and a confidence not easily discounted. The 
yovernment’s stake in rural America and its people is substantial and, under this 
new supervised credit policy, that asset snould prove to be America’s greatest. 

We cannot overlook the fact that these young families, as they develop their 
farms, not only improve their standard of living, but establish themselves as 
citizens and taxpayers in the communities in which they live. 

This all sums up to the fact that if this agency is to properly function, it should 
have enough money to do so. There is now a shortage of farm-ownership funds 
and demands are increasing every day. Production-loan money has become 
exhausted before the peak lending season. We must look at the picture realis- 
tically. In that respect, the American Legion recommends to the Congress that 
it materially increase the money to be used for next year’s loans. We again 
suggest the creation of a substantial revolving fund for farm ownership, farm 
housing, and production loans. We do not advise the immediate appropriation 
of such a fund, but we do recommend that you consider the feasibility of a con- 
gressional authorization to apply the collections from present indebtedness whick 
borrowers owe this agency, to a revolving fund for future lending. We would 
also recommend that close liaison be maintained with the agency. With a good, 
healthy program being carried on, Congress would find its chores less and its 
purposes better understood and served. 

We have worked closely with the people of the Farmers Home Administration. 
We have witnessed the fine results they have achieved with veteran borrowers. 
We call the Congress’ attention to the fact that there are others than veterans 
who need this type of credit. W2 hope that you will consider the over-all need 
of farm people and that you will make the appropriations adequate to meet_the 
demand. The present Administrator is highly sensitive to the mandates of Con- 
gress in the carrying out of his trust. He has done a remarkable job and we believe 
that under his guidance and leadership the Farmers Home Administration can 
make for greater strides in its program for better agriculture and better farmers. 

Dealing as we do with many Government agencies we sincerely wish we could 
find more Government administrators as cooperative in their efforts to assist 
veterans and as conscientious in their administration of veterans’ programs as 
Dillard Lasseter. 

In closing, we would like to call to your attention that these young men with 
whom we are dealing today are the cream of the crop of our Nation who have 
fought to preserve democracy. They were born during the trying days of the 
depression. They know what it is to want. Never having a chance they were 
taken into the Armed Forces by the United States Government and have done a 
job well. We are sure that this Congress will see to it that sufficient funds are 
made available for the Farmers Home Administration in order that these young 
men may continue their work in agriculture in a way that will make them and 
their families better citizens in these trying times. 

I am appreciative of this opportunity to appear before you. 

Resolutions Nos. 183, 363, 543, 318, 137, 52, and 483, having to do with the 
support of Farmers Home Administration, which, under the able leadership of its 
present Administrator, has been doing yeoman work, the foregoing resolutions are 
consolidated with No. 183 and is recommended for adoption as follows: 

Whereas the number of veterans wanting to farm remains high, and many of these 
returned servicemen lack the land, equipment, livestock, and knowledge for suc- 
cessful farming; and 

Whereas the supervised program of the Farmers Home Administration helps 
veterans, as well as tenants, sharecroppers, farm laborers, and other farmers to 
acquire these necessities; and 

Whereas the Farmers Home Administration is not in competition with any 
other agency, since it makes loans only to applicants not qualifying for credit from 
banks and other credit institutions, and gives guidance only to its. borrowers; and 
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Whereas thousands of veterans throughout the United States have not received 
loans for which they applied to buy or operate farms, due to inadequate funds ap- 
propriated to the Farmers Home Administration; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion in national convention assembled in 
Miami, Fla., October 15-18, 1951, continue to support the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration and use whatever means it deems advisable to inform Congress of the 
need for increased loan funds for this agency. 


Mr. Guancy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: The National Agricul- 
ture and Conservation Committee is continually studying problems of 
the farm veteran. In this connection we feel that the Farmers Home 
Administration and the law which controls it is peculiarly suited to the 
needs of the young farm veteran of World War Il. We heartily 
endorse the program of supervised credit as perhaps the best program 
in the field of farm credit which would be of real assistance, and we 
feel that it is an intelligent approach to the veteran’s problem. We 
recognize the fact that in excess of 50 percent of the loans granted 
under this program go to veterans and there is provision in the law and 
provision that has been taken care of administratively to grant 
preference to veterans in connection with these loans. 


LOAN FUNDS AVAILABLE 


The sum approved by the Bureau of the Budget and recommended 
by the House committee covering this subject matter was $110,000,000 
for production loans, and $38,000,000 for farm ownership and farm 
housing loans, and $6,000,000 for water facility loans. It is our 
understanding that this sum will meet the needs in the coming year 
for less than one-fifth of the housing loans, and these we feel are 
conservative estimates, and for less than one-third of the production 
and subsistence loans. 

I would like to read one sentence from the House report on this 
same subject matter: 

While the committee is of the opinion that these funds should be increased above 
the budget in view of the urgent need, they have been retained at the budget level 
because of the financial condition of the country. 

We recognize the fact that the appropriation for the Farmers 
Home Administration is one small segment of a very complex problem 
that you gentlemen are confronted with, small though important. 

We also recognize that there are certain danger signs that the 
Congress is very sensitive to in appropriations and rightly so at this 
time: that is, the avoidance of anything that might tend to have an 
inflationary effect, and the avoidance of any unnecessary appropria- 
tions that would result in further deficit financing. We believe they 
are very sound objectives. However, we would like to point out in 
connection with the appropriation forthe Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration that the Farmers Home Administration will pay back into the 
Treasury for this year more than the funds recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Russe.u. That has been true for the past 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Guancy. We believe that those cover those two danger points 
quite adequately. 

We also realize the fact that one of the surest cures for inflation is 
production, and that the result of these loans has been perhaps a 
great increase in farm production. 
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PORK SURPLUS 


Senator Youna. I think Senator Thye would tell you there is too 
much production in hogs. At least, he does not think, and I agree 
with him, that the price is high enough. The price of hogs has 
declined below the cost of production because of the increased 
production. 

Mr. Guancy. I believe that is probably another problem in 
guidance. 

Senator Tuyr. I might interrupt the witness at this time. 

Any time this Nation assures itself of an adequate supply of food 
and fiber, they are threatened with the possibility of a surplus, and 
the entire philosophy of a farm program is for the purpose of dealing 
with the surplus so as not to destroy the producer by the economic 
price that commodity will find itself because there is a surplus. For 
that reason I have always supported the farm program because if we 
are going to assure ourselves of sufficient acreage to have an adequate 
supply, we must recognize that we can have surpluses because we 
do not control the weather factor. One year you can have an ex- 
ceedingly high production and another year a medium or a short 
production on the same acreage planted. 

Last year, of course, fortunately we produced an abundant supply 
of pork because of the inflationary threat to the consumer in the meat 
supply and prices. We did too good ajobin pork. We had more than 
the consumer wanted to buy readily, with the result that pork at the 
present time is more than $6 a hundred below parity. The same is 
true with eggs. 

We in Congress must recognize that and make certain that we do 
not have a lot of producers because next year we might have a deficit 
and you would have an inflationary trend. The consumer would be 
the one who would pay the bill and the whole economy of agriculture 
would suffer because we had drifted away from a normal supply of 
the product. That is the big worry that we have in Congress: How 
do we effectively govern the commodity to get a supply and at the 
same time not break the man that happened to be instrumental in 
getting the high production. 

The young farmer today that has this tremendous heavy obligation 
as any young farmer is faced with who is selling his pork this month at 
the present price is not getting his full cost out of that operation. He 
is not going to be in a very good financial position to pay his obligation. 

Mr. Guancy. That is another reason why we recognize the value 
of the program which also includes a provision for guidance and 
intelligent guidance. 

In that connection also it does not appear that a program relatively 
as small as this would have any appreciable effect on perhaps the 
price of hogs. That is conjecture on my part, however. 


INCREASE OF HOUSING LOAN FUNDS REQUESTED 


In view of the fact that it is our understanding that the figures as 
quoted before recommended by the Bureau of the Budget would per- 
haps only meet less than one-fifth of the demands for hoysing and 
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farm-ownership loans and perhaps one-third of the demand for pro- 
duction and subsistence loans, we would like to recommend what 
we feel is a conservative figure and recommend that the recommenda- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget be increased by approximately 
10 percent. 

In closing I would like to say I appreciate the privilege of appearing 
here today and want to thank you for your kind attention. 

Mr. Ouson. Mr. Chairman, when we were before the House sub- 
committee we left a thought with them that some time consideration 
might be given to setting this up as a sort of revolving program so 
that the Congress would not have to be bothered with appropriations’ 
each year. Since it seems to be a program that is paying for itself, 
it might be done without too much trouble or administrative difficulty. 

Senator Russe.y. That would require basic legislation, Mr. Olson. 
It would be out of the jurisdiction of this committee. That would 
be handled in the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

I have been fighting for almost 16 years since we went into” this 
kind of work. That is to provide adequate funds and prevent reduc- 
tions in these appropriations. Once or twice work was almost 
discontinued by House action. We managed to get it restored over 
here. I would take a good look at this revolving fund. I do not 
look with a great deal of favor on that. I think Congress should 
make appropriations for these purposes each year. I realize the 
inadequacy of these figures in view of the need today. I would like 
to see you get more money if possible. 

Mr. Otson. In closing, the printed record will show we appreciate 
the manner in which this program is being administered. We think 
a great deal of credit is due Mr. Lassiter and his staff for handling the 
job. 

Senator Youne. I certainly agree with you on your sentiments 
regarding Mr. Lassiter. I think he is one of the ablest and fairest 
administrators we have in Government today. 

Senator Russexu. I appreciate that. I am not only interested in 
his program but I had some part in seeing that Mr. Lassiter was 
selected to administer it. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I tried my best to be on time here 
this morning, but we had a group of 48 young folks, a YMCA organ- 
ization, from Minnesota. I had breakfast with the delegation. The 
breakfast started at 8:30 this morning. We were not able to com- 
plete and answer all the questions of these young folks so that I 
could be over here at the opening of your committee session. That 
I regret because I show the sentiment that you two gentlemen have 
expressed concerning Mr. Lassiter. We are fortunate to have that 
type of person. 

Benaite Russe.y. The next witness is Mr. Robert M. Koch of the 
National Agriculture Limestone Institute. He has been before us on 
some other occasions, 
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SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. KOCH, NATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
LIMESTONE INSTITUTE 


OPINION OF FARMERS ON PROGRAM CONTINUATION 


Mr. Kocu. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I enjoy coming 
before this committee to give the results of these polls I have con- 
ducted. This morning my testimony is going to be very brief. I 
have iwo exhibits, this one that has been passed out to you and this 
other one. I am sure you know from our previous appearances we 
are very much interested in the agricultural conservation program. 
However, we are not just interested because it is good business for us; 
we are interested because we think it is good for the country. 

Some farm leaders a few years ago started saying the program should 
be cut down and out and we had only one choice. We decided to go . 
to the farmers and ask them what they thought. I gave you part of 
the survey last year. This little pamphlet here summarizes the 
10,000 farmers we surveyed in four States. Eighty-three percent of 
these farmers said that they would like to see the program continued. 
Sixty-eight percent of them voted to increase it. I wish there were 
time this morning for you men to browse through these cards and the 
many letters that we have from farmers because they wrote on a lot of 
these cards in addition to just checking them. They wrote why they 
thought the conservation program should not only be continued but 
increased. 

This lowa survey was most amazing to me. Over 95 percent said 
that it should be continued and 75 percent said that it should be 
increased. 

Senator Russge.u. Is this a new poll or is it the same poll you 
took last year? 

Mr. Kocu. This in Iowa is the same. It was not quite complete. 
There are a few more cards that did come in. The figures are changed 
just a bit. This is the same poll 1 presented last vear. 

The New York poll is the same, too. This new one is in Virginia 
and in Illinois. We just finished in Virginia—83.7 of the farmers in 
Virginia said the program should be continued. In the Virginia poll 
we pointed out the fact that the Farm Bureau not only had opposed 
it; they had their State Farm Bureau in Virginia oppose it and they 
prevailed upon the Senators from Virginia to oppose the program. 
We suggested that possibly it was the Farm Bureau influence which 
changed Senator Byrd and Senator Robertson to voting against it. 

We asked them what they thought about the Senators opposing 
the program. This percentage not only is to support the program 
but disagreeing with Senator Byrd and Senator Robertson. 

Senator Russett. Do you have some of those cards there that I 
might look at? 

Mr. Kocu. Yes. 

The same thing is true in Illinois. We not only asked them about 
the conservation program but pointed out that Senator Douglas and 
Senator Dirksen had played leading parts in trying to cut the program 
which you, Mr. Chairman, so ably defended. 
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We pointed that out, too, and asked the farmers whether they 
thought their Senators were taking the right stand. We have these 
Illinois cards here too. 

Senator Younac. May I see the Illinois cards? 

Mr. Kocu. Yes. 

We asked them whether they were members of the Farm Bureau. 
We had no way of knowing. In Virginia 79 percent of those who said 
they were Farm Bureau members voted for the program and 73 percent 
said they were members who wanted it actually increased. 

In Illinois it was not quite as high—67 percent of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association members, which is the State Farm Bureau 
organization, said the program should be continued. Fifty-six percent 
said it should actually be increased. 

The interesting thing in that State is that the Farm Bureau mem- 
bership wanted it increased more than the non-Farm Bureau member- 
ship. 

COSTS OF LIMESTONE 


Senator Toye. How much has the cost gone up to the producer that 
buys this crushed lime in the past 5 years? I mean by the ton. 

Mr. Kocn. I think limestone is one of the few things where he is 
paying the same price and in some cases even lower. 

Senator Toye. What does it cost the purchaser to buy a ton of 
limestone laid down in his field not spread and what is the cost to have 
a ton of limestone spread and get that cost in relationship now as of 
this year to 5 years ago. 

Mr. Kocu. The farmer is paying more. He is paying about 50 
percent of the cost. 

Senator Ture. You do not get my question. How much is the 
gross cost? We will say that Mr. B bought a ton of lime laid down 
at his field not spread 5 years ago. Mr. B 5 years ago bought a ton of 
lime and he had that spread on his field. What was the cost 5 years 
ago and what is the cost to Mr. B as of today to buy this ton of lime 
laid down in his field and what is his cost where he asks the lime 
crusher or the trucker to spread that lime on his field? 

What I am trying to get at is how much has the cost gone up in the 
past 5 years on a ton of lime delivered to the farmer? 

Mr. Kocu. Senator Thye, the cost of lime in many cases varies a 
reat deal, but in many cases it is still the same today as 5 years ago. 
n some places it has gone up 10 cents a ton. In some places it has 

gone up 25 and 50 cents. They can buy it spread all the way from 
$1.25 in a number of the States 

Senator Tarr. You don’t mean that. 

Mr. Kocu. No. 

Senator Tuy. You would be wrong if you meant that statement. 

Mr. Kocn. And up to $7 a ton. 

Senator Tuyr. The complaint I have gotten from some areas is 
that the cost to the purchaser of this lime has gone up so much that 
we wonder what has justified that increase. That is one of the com- 
plaints I have picked up out in the field. That is one of the reasons 
why there has been the opposition to this appropriation because they 
say that your Government has put funds in here and has been instru- 
mental in bringing about the inflationary price in this lime. Often- 
times the cost has gone up even though the Government makes a part 
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of the payment. The inflationary trend in that lime cost is the thing 
that has brought some of the criticism of the Government participation 
and of the program itself. 

Mr. Kocu. I am amazed to hear that. Of all the things that the 
farmer buys I think I can say that lime has not gone up as much. 

Senator Tuys. I wanted to confirm whether this was just legitimate 
criticism or not. 

Mr. Kocu. The cost of limestone is one of the few things that has 
not gone up to farmers. It has gone up a few percent. I would be 
glad to furnish that to you. 

Senator Turn. If you could give us those figures by States and show 
it over a period of 5 years, that would help. You have no history in 
some instances because you have a new location of a lime deposit 
that has been opened up. But if you could take an area where lime 
has been crushed and the user or the farmer had made the purchase 
so that you were in the same location and the distance of haul was the 
same as of this year as to that of 5 years ago, we could check that and 
make certain we can answer intelligently the charge that the price 
of the lime has gone up and the Government has been instrumental 
in bringing it about. 

Mr. Kocu. The conservation program has actually brought the 
price of lime down. Prior to 1936 the per ton price of lime was higher 
than it is now. 

Senator Tuyr. Are you sure of those figures? 

Mr. Kocu. We used to buy lime for $1 a ton. I should not say in 
every place. 

Senator Toyz. You want to be careful of those figures. A lot of us 
were buying lime before the Government participated. We were 
buying lime at $1aton. We were shipping that lime into communities 
and then taking it from the car and spreading it. 

Mr. Kocu. There is a lot of lime still sold for $1 a ton in the country 
today. I would be glad to get those figures together for every State. 
I do not want to say the cost has not gone up. It has. In some places, 
particularly where it is not a byproduct, where it is manufactured 
after you take the stone out of the ground and pulverize it, in those 
cases the price has gone up 50 or 60 cents a ton, where it was retailin 
for $3 a ton at the plant. The price of limestone varies a great de 
as to how fine they grind it. They do not have to grind it as fine in 
the West as in the East. 

Senator Toys. What is the answer to that? 

Mr. Kocu. The Middle West has not been in need of it as the East 
has. 

Senator Tuyg. The purpose of grinding lime is to make it fine so 
that it will be assimilated. 

Mr. Kocu. You do not want to make it so fine that it all goes the 
first year. There are two methods. One is for the immediate reac- 
tion the first year. The other is to have the particles of such grada- 
tion that you have some benefit this year, some next and the year 
after. 
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This superfine material they produce in the east where the soils 
are so acid where they cannot get clover stands unless they have the 
superfine, that would be wasted in the Middle West. I do not mean 
to say the material in the Middle West is not good. I merely say it 
does not cost as much to produce the PMA specifications. Here in 
the East it is 100 percent through a 20 mesh and in the Middle West it 
is 80 percent through an 8-mesh screen. The agronomists at the 
universities have determined those specifications. I did not mean 
to say they are producing a product in the Middle West that is not 
satisfactory. It only costs more to produce the superfine material 
in the East. 

I would be.glad to get those materials together. 

(See pp. 705-706 for additional statement.) 

Senator Russe.u. Does that complete your testimony? 

Mr. Kocu. Yes, unless there are some questions. 

Senator Russeuiu. You are offering this exhibit for the record? 

Mr. Kocu. Yes. 

Senator Russeiu. We will have that printed in the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Do Farmers WANT THE AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PrRoGRAM CONTINUED? 


OVER 83 PERCENT VOTE YES-——68 PERCENT VOTE TO INCREASE IT 


IN IOWA’ 
95.6% Vote YES! 


95.6% 









16.2% 
Veied eo 58.1% 
INCREASE Voted to 
» INCREASE 


Ic 


ALL FARMERS FARM BUREAU 
TOWNSHIP DIRECTORS 
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IN NEW YORK* 
82.5% Vote YES! 


ALL FARMERS FARM BUREAU MEMBERS 


IN VIRGINIA‘ 


83.7% Vote YES! 


76.2% 


Voted to 
INCREASE 
It 


: : 


ALL FARMERS FARM BUREAU 
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IN ILLINOIS* 


72.1% Vote YES! 





ALL FARMERS ILL. AGRL ASSN. MEMBERS 


(State Farm Bureau Group) 


* FOR DETAILS SEE TESTIMONY OF ROBERT M. KOCH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIME 
STONE INSTITUTE, BEFORE THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE ON FEBRUARY 29, 1952. 


Who is Herschel Newsom, master of the National Grange, representing when 
he recommends the elimination of ACP? 

Who is Allan Kline president of the American Farm Bureau representing 
when he recommends reducing the agricultural conservation program appropria- 
tion from $256,500,000 to $100,000,000? 

The American Farm Bureau members at their annual meeting in Chicago in 
December 1951 went on record for economy in Government, but at no time 
were they given an opportunity to voice their opinion on the ACP. 

Fred Neumeier, a reporter from St. Paul, ran a poll of the Farm Bureau dele 
gates in which he asked them several questions. In reply to one these delegates 
voted 85 percent for continuing the conservation program. This poll, published 
in the St. Paul Dispatch on January 2, 1952, verifies the sentiment found amongst 
Farm Bureau members in Iowa, New York, Illinois, and Virginia, by NALI in 
its poll of farmer opinion on the agricultural conservation program. 

Senator Russe.i. The next witnesses are the representatives of the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges, Dr. W. V. Lambert, dean of the 
University of Nebraska, and Dr. L. E. Hawkins of Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


STATEMENTS OF W. V. LAMBERT, DEAN, UNIVERSITY OF 
NEBRASKA, AND L. E. HAWKINS, OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


RESEARCH GRANTS TO LAND GRANT COLLEGES AND EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS 


Mr. Lampert. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
always appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your com- 
mittee. 

96708—52——44 
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We are appearing in support of the item of $12,453,708 included in 
the budget for Federal grants to the State and Territorial agricultural 
experiment stations. The opportunity afforded us to appear before 
your committee is appreciated. 

The great interest of this committee in research and your con- 
sistent support of agricultural research over the years makes it un- 
necessary to tell you of the importance of this activity to the con- 
tinuing welfare of agriculture and the Nation in this critical period. 
Several facts are worthy of emphasis. Feed reserves are low. The 
national emergency requires that these reserves be built up and that 
agricultural resources be such that we can maintain an increasing 
level of production. Our population is growing at the rate of about 
2,500,000 people each vear. If population continues to grow at this 
rate, 25 percent more food and agricultural products will be required 
by 1975. New developments in technology, depletion of soil fertility, 
and other changes call for continual and often rapid adjustments in 
farming practice. Research is a slow process. If agriculture is to 
keep abreast of rapid changes in technology and is to meet the needs 
resulting from rapid changes in national and world affairs, a strong 
research program must be maintained. Science, in our judgment, 
offers the best hope to the Natior for meeting the ever-increasing food 
supplies that will be needed to feed our rapidly growing population, 


RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 


Most of the research in the experiment stations is important to the 
national security and welfare. While much research has been and is 
being done in many fields, many unsolved problems of vital interest 


still remain. The industry is so dynamic and carried out in so many 
areas and under so many diverse conditions that continuing and 
expanded research is necessary. We recently asked each experiment 
station director to list areas of work not now being covered adequately 
by his institution. We will cite only a few of the many needs listed in 
their replies. 
1. Better methods of using pasture and forage crops, including the 
harvesting and conservation of these crops. 
. Developing ways of using labor more efficiently or in saving labor. 
. Developing improved plants and animals. 
. Strengthening disease, insect, weed, and pest control programs. 
. Getting more know-how on the use of fertilizers. 
. Getting facts that will help speed up and improve soil conserva- 
tion. 
7. Stepping up marketing research on many fronts. 
8. Strengthening research relating to the processing of food and 
other agricultural products. 
We desire to elaborate briefly on these activities. 


NATIONAL GRASSLAND PROGRAM 


Recently the State agricultural colleges and the USDA have 
launched a national grassland program. The aim of this program 
is to get land unsuited for cultivation into permanent pastures, to 
increase yields from such pastures, to encourage greater vise of live- 
stock and as a vital step in soil conservation. If carried out exten- 
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sively it will require a strengthened research program on such prob- 
lems as methods of using fertilizers on permanent and rotation pas- 
tures, controlling insects and diseases, breeding improved grasses and 
legumes, developing better cultural and management practices, find- 
ing ways of increasing seed production, and the development of more 
efficient methods of harvesting forage crops and better methods for 
their preservation. Much research has been done in this field but 
satisfactory methods for handling many difficult problems still do 
not exist. 

The labor problem on many farms is critical and this problem is 
becoming more acute as manpower is siphoned off the farms for 
military service and for work in industry. Although only a limited 
amount of research has been done on labor-saving methods it is 
evident that substantial savings in manpower are possible. Addi- 
tional research in this field would not only help meet manpower 
shortages in a national emergency but would buttress agriculture in 
the long pull by providing for greater efficiency. 

Senator Youna. I think there is another reason for greater efficiency 
with our higher costs of operation on the farms of America. We do 
have to get our cost of production down in every way we can to 
meet the competition of foreign countries. 

Mr. Lamsoart. That is very true. Efficiency is always going to be 
one of our best tools to do that. 

Senator Youna. If it was not for the efficiency of the American 
farms through this program, we would be in a bad competitive 
situation with many countries. 

Senator Russet. Not only that, but agriculture in this country 
would have been dead. It would not have been able to exist. If the 
other segments of your economy were going up, we would have to 
purchase everything abroad. The American farmer could not live 
in this economy with a lower scale of profit. That contributed to the 
fall of many great civilizations in history. They did not keep the 
farmer in step with the others. When he was pulled down, the whole 
thing crumbled. 

Senator Youne. Some 30 years ago we were practically out of flax 
production in this country. The State experiment stations of North 
Dakota developed a flax that was quite wilt resistant and put the 
farmers back in flax production. Only through the continuing 
research and development of new breeds have we been able to con- 
tinue raising flax in succeeding years. 

Mr. Lampzrt. It has happened to flax, wheat, and tobacco, and a 
good many other things. 

Senator Youn@. Resistance to other diseases 3 years or 5 years 
from now might be practically nil. 

Mr. Lampert. It is a never ending process of keeping new ones 
coming in. 

Senator Youne. So many people look at the agricultural program 
as a subsidy to agriculture. I wish they could realize the great benefits 
that accrue to the entire population of the country. 
aa LaMBERT. That is very true. There are innumerable examples 
ol that. 
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{ 
DEVELOPMENT OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS 


The development of better plants and animals is one of the most 
notable achievements of agricultural research. The problem here is 
a never-ending one. New varieties of crops must be developed to 
meet changing conditions. Examples are stiffer-strawed varieties of 
wheat suitable for combining and varieties resistant to disease and 
to insect attack. On the animal side recent work has shown great 
possibilities for increasing efficiency for such characters as utilization 
of feed, carcass quality, and reproductive efficiency. These are 
long-time programs and continuing support is needed for them. 

In the development of a resistant variety of grain it takes from 10 
to 15 years to get it from the time you start the job until it is available 
to go out on the farm. It is a slow process. You have got to have 
them coming along, more of them than may ever be needed and used 
because of the possible changes that occur in the organism that you 
cannot foresee. I think in this strain 15—B, we have a good chance of 
meeting it because we have had in our laboratories a lot of different 
varieties. 

Senator Youne. How many varieties are there? Is it not some 
1,300 or 1,500 that you are carrying? 

Mr. Lambert. It is a large number. It would run into hundreds 
in all the stations in the Department of Agriculture. They are all 
important and needed, I think. A lot of them will pass out of the 
picture but some of them will be kept in the nursery as necessary 
to meet some of these new things. 

Wevelopments since 1940 in the control of insects, diseases, weeds 
and pests have come so fast that practice in some instances has 
moved ahead of sound factual information. This is evidenced by the 
recent extensive hearings before the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration and the Delaney Committee of Congress. Chemicals have 
such great potential value in agriculture that it would be unfortunate 
indeed if too great restrictions were placed on their use. More research 
is needed on problems relating to their use. Hand in hand with 
research on chemical control, research is needed on cultural and other 
methods of control or with combinations of various methods. The 
facts obtained should give greatest control at least cost and with 
least hazard to man and livestock. 

In many sections of the country fertilizers have been used exten- 
sively for years while in others their use is relatively new. In the 
latter sections, and especially in arid and semiarid areas, much infor- 
mation is needed if their use is to be effective and economical. New 
knowledge in this field has been coming so fast that many of the 
practices of yesterday are obsolete. Experiments with radioactive 
isotopes may require that many of what have been considered sound 
practices will have to be riotaieaiel In the final analysis this will 
provide for the conservation of relatively limited supplies of phos- 
phorous and potash in the Nation and for more economical production. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


Since 1935 the Nation has become aware as never before of the 
importance of soil conservation. In cooperation with the~States an. 
extensive conservation program has been developed. For a program 
of this magnitude and involving so many areas the land types, the 
research has been inadequate. This phase of the conservation pro- 
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gram needs strengthening. In the long pull research will bring more 
effective and less costly methods, many of which could and should be 
handled by the farmer without Government help. It seems vital to 
us that the research PRO ram relating to conservation of our soil and 
water resources be greatly strengthened. 


EXPANSION OF RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


The Research and Marketing Act provided for a considerable 
expansion of marketing research. Much progress ee resulted and 
this work should be maintained and strengthened. In the interest 
of protecting the investments already made and in maintaining rea- 
sonable progress, the scope of the marketing programs should be 
increased. While it is not a part of the Federal grants, we hope that 
your committee will give favorable consideration to the item included 
in the USDA budget for increasing the scope of the marketing research 
and educational programs. 

A greatly enlarged regional research program was provided for 
under the Research and Marketing Act. The experiment stations 
have activated many of these programs, some have been partially 
activated and many not at all. Experience shows that this is an 
effective approach in getting answers to many problems. This phase 
of experiment station work should be expanded in line with the 
authorization in the Research and Marketing Act. 

The United States Government has invested billions of dollars in 
large action programs and is investing more each year. We have 
already referred to soil conservation. Others include the large irri- 
gation programs, national forest development, and commodity market- 
ing. All action programs should be built upon the soundest factual 
information. In too many cases the necessary research to give this 
information has not been done nor is it provided for in the appro- 
priations for the action agencies. In the interest of protecting in- 
vestments in these programs, research activities should be increased. 

The States have been increasing their contributions for the support 
of agricultural research. The ratio of State to Federal-grant funds is 
not about four to one. This is healthy and we believe this trend wil 
grow. The Federal grants, however, are very important in this total 
research effort. They have added continuity and stability in many 
States, have made it possible to strengthen basic research activities, 
have helped to implement regional research and have stimulated 
coordination. Also, the matching requirement has stimulated sup- 
port by State legislatures. 


PUBLICATIONS BY EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


During the past year the stations have made many contributions to 
of publiat progress. This is indicated in part by the large number 
 ReRerenane Pesneres» by station workers. This follows: 
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Many of these publications report results that will be available 
for immediate use on the farm. Others represent findings of im- 
portance to progress by other workers. They constitute in a very 
real sense the building blocks for tomorrow’s agriculture. 

We want to emphasize that the decreasing purchasing power of 
the dollar has greatly limited the scope of all research activities. At 
the same time the costs of doing research are increasing. While 
each new advance in science points the way to new possibilities for 
progress, it also lengthens the road we must travel to work out the 
answers. Take fertilizers, for example. Twenty-five years ago soils 
men had to deal only with nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium. 
Using relatively simple and inexpensive procedures, it was easy for 
them to arrive at new and better ways of feeding the crop and increas- 
ing yields. ‘Today they have to deal not only with these three major 
elements, but with a considerable number of secondary and trace 
elements—sulfur, magnesium, boron, iron, manganese, and so on. 
This calls for much more accurate methods, more elaborate and 
expensive equipment and better trained men. In the last few years 
it has been a case of running hard to maintain our present position. 

In closing we wish to review again the stated intention of the 
Congress in unanimously passing the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946. “It is also the intent of Congress to assure agriculture a posi- 
tion in research equal to that of industry which will aid in maintaining 
an equitable balance between agriculture and other sections of our 
economy.” This highly desirable goal has not been attained by a 
wide margin. During fiscal year 1951, the total expenditure of State 
and Federal funds for agricultural research was under three-tenths of 


1 percent of the gross farm income, whereas major segments of 
industry spent from 5 to 10 times this percentage of gross income for 
research. 


AUTHORIZATIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Total Federal appropriations for agricultural research, including 
both appropriations to Federal agencies and payments to State 
experiment stations, equaled 0.27 percent of the gross farm income in 
1940; 0.18 percent in 1950; and 0.15 percent in 1951. 

The authorizations for research appropriations contained in the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946 have fallen far short of realiza- 
tion. Whereas under the authorization contained in section 9 of this 
act the present appropriation would be $20,000,000, the actual appro- 
priation for the current year and the budget estimate for 1953 are 
only $5,000,000. Likewise, under title II of this act, the authorization 
is $20,000,000 and the current appropriation is only $4,750,000; and 
the budget estimate for 1953 is only $5,500,000. Obviously, appro- 
priated funds have fallen far short of the intent of Congress and the 

rovisions included in the enabling legislation of the Research and 
Aarketing Act. 

This committee respectfully presents for your careful consideration 
the proposition that the public interests and national welfare would 
be benefited and in the long run greatly strengthened by increasing 
Federal appropriations for siedeenr research in line with the 
several authorizations contained in the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946. 
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I want to say, Mr. Chairman, we are very appreciative of the 
——— of appearing. 

Senator Russe.yt. Dr. Hawkins, do you wish to make a statement? 

Mr. Hawkins. I am here to cheer Dr. Lambert on. If it would be 
appropriate, allow me, however, to make the very brief and simple 
observation of the fantastic returns to agriculture as a result of 
research. Dr. Lambert’s figures in the second paragraph of the last 
page indicate the very small equivalent percentage of the gross farm 
income of the Nation expended in research. 


RESEARCH BENEFITS TO PRODUCTIVE FARMING 


I submit to you gentlemen that not less than 25 percent, conserva- 
tively estimated, of the gross production from the farming ranch in 
these United States can be attributed directly and solely to the appli- 
cation of research findings. That annually, gentlemen, that is a return 
on moneys invested in research of the fantastic figure of 15,000 per- 
cent, 150 fold. As Senator Young observed a moment ago, we would 
have been out of the farming business by now but for the creation 
and development of new strains of crops resistant to disease and 
insects, but for improvement of farm machinery and other methods 
of reducing cost of production, and that the return, gentlemen, is 
enormous in new wealth, not at the expense of anybody. 

The figures that I have just cited are based on the original new dollar 
which in turn turns over how many times? Five, six, eight times in 
the Nation’s business. So here is an opportunity of increasing the 
national income enormously with a relatively small investment and 
the opportunity is greater in the future than it has been in the past; 
that we now have suflicient groundwork, basic research behind us on 
which to stand to make even greater returns per dollar invested than 
we had in years past. 

Senator Youna. I like your observation on the relationship of the 
farm income to the national income. I think you can go back for 30 
years and find that almost every single year the national income has 
always been approximately seven times what the farm income has 
been. It has not varied over from 1 to 3 percent. 

Senator Russeiy. That is absolutely correct. The national income 
will be about seven times the farm income. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Tayr. Mr. C hairman, I was very much interested in the 
remarks of both Dr. Lambert and Dr. Hawkins. The real new 
frontier in the United States must come through the field ot research. 
You have very few areas that you can develop except through reclama- 
tion and irrigation. Any achievement we obtain for the expansion of 
agriculture must come through the field of research. Unless you can 
proceed in that field to keep pace with the growing population, we 
will arrive at a time when we would have a deficit in the United 
States. Only can we overcome that by the wisdom and the work that 
we do in the field of research. 

Senator Youna. I doubt if anyone could have more appreciation 
of the research that has been done in developing new wheat strains 
than myself. I farmed for about 30 years. In many of those years 
I lost my entire crop because of rust. Along about the middle of 
July I would have a beautiful crop. Rust would start moving in. 
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Probably 10 days later the field would be black and I would not har- 
vest any crop. I do not know a more discouraging situation that 
anyone could face, knowing that you borrowed money to. put that 
crop in. When the crop is gone, you owed more than you were worth. 
You did not know how you were going to continue the following year. 

Senator Toyz. My parents settled on the prairies of the Dakotas 
when that area was being developed. My parents left the country 
just because the rust took some of their crops. 

Senator Youna. Rust and low prices. 

Senator Tuys. Plus a drought year or two. That drove them out 
of that country. It drove them out of the area. 

We need to have you and your associates in that field of research. 
After the research has been accomplished, you must have the funds 
to support the educational program to bring it back and acquaint the 
producer with the method, what he must do in the actual operation 
in the production of the crop, in the production of livestock. In all 
of my experience, both farming and public life, I have recognized that 
that is the real new frontier or the only frontier that is open to the 
agricultural economy of this land. That is your research and how we 
are able to transmit what you develop in the experiment station back 
to the producer who must put it into common practice. 

Mr. Lampert. About 2,500,000 people will take the equivalent of 
67,000,000 bushels of wheat to furnish their food supplies for a year. 
That is pretty nearly 7 percent of our annual crop figuring on the basis 
of a billion bushels per year. You step that up every year by that 
kind of a figure so that you can see not too many years hence when we 
are going to have a problem of meeting our food needs. 

Senator Russet. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The next witness is Mr. Ray Smith who represents the National 
Association for the Promotion of Soil Conservation. 


STATEMENT OF RAY SMITH, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF SOIL CONSERVATION 


SUPPORT OF AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Suirx. Mr. Chairman, I would like to apologize for my tardi- 
ness in arriving this morning, due to a delegation of farmers from my 
neighboring county. I have not prepared a formal statement. I pre- 
pared an outline from which I will speak. 

I deem it a rare privilege for me, a dirt farmer, to appear before this 
committee in the capacity of vice president of the National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Soil Conservation speaking for their presi- 
dent, Mr. George Bailey of Vermont, who was unable to be here at this 
hearing. 

I think I should preface my remarks by a statement of who I am and 
what Iam. I feel kind of akin to some of you gentlemen. I happen 
to have been born and reared in South Dakota. I came east not so 
many years ago. 

Senator Toyr. What part? 

Mr. Samira. Kingsbury County in De Smet. 

Senator Tuy. I was born north of Aberdeen near Frederick. 

Senator Younae. I was born about 50 miles north of there. 
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Mr. Smitu. We all can see the same problems from the standpoint 
of the Midwest. 

At the present time I am a dairy farmer in Frederick County, Md. 
I started my operations 10 years ago. In the locality at the present 
time I occupy the position of president of our Farmers Cooperative 
Association of Frederick, a feed-handling concern that does an annual 
business of about $3,000,000. We have a membership of some 2,000 
buying members. Those people I feel rather close to. I am able 
to get their sentiment frequently. 

n addition to that particular association, I am a member, of course, 
of our local Grange, the Frederick County Grange and the Maryland 
State Grange. I am also a member of the Farm Bureau and served 
as director for the past 2 years and I have served as a State convention 
delegate for the past 2 years. 

One of my penchants ever since I have been on the farm has been 
conservation of our soil. I feel that I speak for the many thousands 
of grass root farmers, not professional farmers, and not windshield 
farmers, but those who are actually out tilling the soil and making 
their living from the herds and from their own crops. 


TREND IN FARM SALES 


Incidentally, I might add that I think one of the most dangerous 
trends in agriculture at the moment, especially in our section of the 
country, is the change-over in our ownership pattern. Most of our 
better farms in our area and in all of this area adjacent to Washington 
have fallen into the hands of Washington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia 
people, men who are buying as a hedge or maybe because they like to 
attach their roots into something solid. I think that is one of the 
most dangerous trends that I know of. That is one of the reasons 
that farmers by the very nature of their jobs are not very vocal in 
their demands. They are not very articulate about their position 
on many questions. I think you men realize that. 

You probably get very little response on pending legislation from 
dirt farmers, grass roots people. 1 know it is historically true. It is 
recorded in magazines and news articles that farmers just do not 
respond when their own interest is at stake. I think it is because 
they are too busy getting their own job done. 

When it comes down to sending telegrams, post cards or letters, it 
is hard for me to come in at night when we finish our chores at 7 o’clock 
and sit down and compose any message to anyone who might have a 
hand in legislation. 

The reason I am here is that the Farm Bureau, our National Farm 
Bureau, and our National Grange, both purport to represent grass 
roots farmers and the thinking of farmers. You of course know that 
the Grange has recommended the complete elimination of their 
agricultural conservation program. The Farm Bureau through the 
national president has recommended a cut from $256,500,000 down 
to $100,000,000. I just cannot believe that is the sentiment of farmers 
over the country. Certainly in our area it is not. 

A week ago last Friday night the last of our local Grange meetings 
was held and I took occasion to take a poll of the membership there in 
attendance which is something in excess of 30 on their thinking on this 
very subject. I mean this agricultural conservation program budget. 
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At the Chicago convention in 1951 of the Farm Bureau the question 
of agricultural conservation program appropriations was to have been 
discussed. A good many of the Southern States’ representatives told 
Mr. Klein that they would not go along with him. As a result it 
never came to a vote. It was not even brought to a ballot, knowing 
that it would have been defeated; that Mr. Klein’s stand would have 
been defeated. 

A lot of our local State organizations do not follow the thinking of 
our top brass in the Farm Bureau. I think it is equally true in the 
Grange. Recently Iwasa member ofa panel discussion of the Frederick, 
Md., Chamber of Commerce. The other member of the panel is the 
national lecturer of the Grange. He is master of the Maryland State 
Grange and a national lecturer. We appeared on a panel to discuss 
soil conservation, and the agricultural-conservation program. When 
we finally ended our discussion, the whole thing resolved down to 
this: There was only one point of difference between us. Mr. Holder 
conceded every argument I advanced except one. That was that he 
says that he does not and the Grange does not like direct subsidies to 
farmers. That was the only point of difference between us. I can 
agree with him on that but from where I have stood and where I still 
stand I do not consider-agricultural-conservation-program payments 
as direct subsidies. I call them a performance payment. I am not 
sure we cannot justify that if we can get performance. 


POLLS MADE ON CONSERVATION OPINION 


To get back to my poll of this local grange of these thirty-odd 
members, there was not a single dissenting vote against the program. 
I thought that was rather significant. Then the master of that 
subordinate grange happens to be a member of our county Farm 
Bureau board. I am not at the present time a member of the board. 
We have a rotating scheme and I am ineligible. This man is on the 
board. He called for a vote at the last meeting which was last 
Wednesday night. Not a single member of our Frederick County 
board opposes the agriculture conservation program or the appropria- 
tion for it. 

Then last winter I happened to be one of the delegates on the local 
triple A committee. We surveyed 38 farmers at random in the 
Frederick County area on their attitude toward the program. Among 
the 38 there was only 1 and that was a rather mild opposition. Locally 
I cannot see that there is too much opposition to this program. 

The way I happened to get into this National Association For the 
Promotion of Soil Conservation is that I received some time back a 
letter from Mr. Bailey. This one applies to Illinois that I have here. 
It asked, ‘‘What are the reactions of farmers to this program?” I am 
not a member of the Illinois Agricultural Association which is the 
Farm Bureau. I answered that, and along with the comments I 
wrote my feeling on this whole thing. Apparently Mr. Bailey was 
somewhat impressed by my response. We had some kinship of feeling. 
I think as a result of that some time later I was asked if I would serve 
as vice president of the organization. 

Incidentally, he asked my suggestions then on the feasibility of 
making a rather broad inquiry into the reaction of various farmers 
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over several States. In my opinion that was a wise move. If I 
ather right, when I came in I think I saw some stacks of cards that 
ooked very much like these stacks that I have. 

Senator Russe... They were practically the same thing, I think. 
They were representative polls in Virginia, Illinois and New York 
last year. 

Mr. Smiru. These are polls covering Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, 
and Ohio. The reaction is rather startling, I think. Of all the 
farmers voting in Illinois, 86 percent favored the continuation of the 
program. In Maryland, 80 percent; Michigan, 84 percent; Ohio, 
80 percent. 

hen of these that voted for, in Illinois 88.4 were Farm Bureau 
members; in Maryland, 82.7 were Farm Bureau members; in Michi- 
gan, 84 percent, and in Ohio 80.4 percent. Of those voting for the 

program in Illinois, 78 percent; Maryland, 72 percent; Michigan, 84 

percent, and Ohio 80 percent. 

The percentages as to whether they were members of the Farm 
Bureau or not were almost identical. It seems to me those figures are 
rather convincing. Whether they are members of organizations that 
are opposing or nonmembers, their reacton seems to be pretty much 
the same. 

Senator Russpiu. How did you select your list? 

Mr. Smiru. I will have to ask Mr. Bailey. I do not know. He 
asked me what I thought of the idea. As I understand from his 
correspondence, they got it from the telephone directory and various 
sources of mailing addresses. I can find that for you if you like. 

Senator Russe.u. It is not important. 

Mr. Smirx. So much for the reaction of the people who serve to 
benefit from the program. I would like to call attention to the bene- 
fits of the agricultural-conservation program. I think the immediate 
benefits are greater yields of higher-quality products. That undoubt- 
edly reflects the benefit both to the producers and to people who eat 
the products. Then in the way of future benefits, permanent abund- 
ance to permanently enriched soils. 

I could not help but noting a remark a member of this committee 
made that the only new frontiers to be opened up may be opened 
up by research. I think that there is one alternative. That is tied 
very closely to research and that is the matter of increased intensity 
of production not necessarily through research but through intensifying 
the crop production on the acres we now have. We cannot open new 
frontiers but we can grow more on what we have not only through 
research which is available as a tool 

Senator Tuyx. Your search, a new variety of seed, better livestock, 
livestock care, which has been developed through the research. 

Mr. Samira. There is a close wedding between the two. The appli- 
cation of those principles in an intensified way will go a long way with- 
out added research. I am not against research. We certainly get it 
in many of our lines. 

Senator Tuyr. You had a tremendous amount of research in strip 
cropping but you improved the value. The same thing was true in 
the application of lime. 

Mr. Smiru. If we did not have we would not have a herd of cows 
that could produce close to 500 tons of butterfat a year. 
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Senator Toyz. That is a direct result of the activity that has been 
carried on both by the Federal Government and the State experiment 
stations. 

Mr. Smrru. I appreciate it. 

Senator Tuyr. You yourself performed as a county agent? 

‘i aol Smite. No;I had charge of the distributing station at Ardmore, 

. Dak. 

Senator Torr. You basically had responsibility as an agriculture 
agent when you went into that experiment station. Your work in that 
experiment station was transmitted down through the county agent 
to the individual operator and that was what brought about a revolu- 
tion in the production and in the new varieties. 

Mr. Smita. Unquestionably. There is no argument about that. 
Research is absolutely fundamental to our welfare. We would stand 
still if we did not have it. 

Senator Torr. Unfortunately a great number of the consumers do 
not associate that research and that development to their own security 
and the ample supply of food and fiber. When they look at an agri- 
cultura] appropriation, they immediately say that is a subsidy to an 
already inflated agricultural economy. I have heard it in commercial 
groups and in other groups. They do not associate the fact that what 
progress has been made in the field of agriculture is the actual security 
of the consumer and that he will have an ample supply of food and 
fiber for his needs and the needs of his family in future years. That is 
one job we must sell. 

Mr. SmitrH. Just last week or the week before I heard a television 
report coming from Baltimore, a chap on the city council who got u 
and publicly damned farmers and agriculture for stealing too muc 
of the consumer’s dollar. Of course there is no recourse for any of 
us who were burning up on the sidelines, but it is a philosophy that 
is pretty common in large centers of population. It is unfortunate. 
I think he should have been reminded that if you bottled a quart 
of milk with water and put it on his doorstep, it would cost around 
12 cents. 

Senator THyr. Have you ever figured what percent you actually 
retain for the cost of the real estate, the livestock, and the production 
end of that quart of milk that comes in here to Washington? 

Mr. Smrru. Each year Uncle Sam asks me to figure out something 
similar to that. The net percentage is abysmally low on most 
farmers. 

Senator Tuye. In our area of the United States we receive less 
than 9 cents and more often about 7 cents a quart as compensation 
for the total real estate, the livestock, the personal property and the 
labor and production of that quart of milk. We get anywhere from 
7 to 9 cents. 

Mr. Smitrx. We do not get that. 

Senator Tuyr. You do not? 

Mr. Smita. No. We only get, gross, about 11 cents. 

Senator Torre. A quart? 

Mr. Smitu. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. You mean as a producer? 

Mr. Smita. Yes. . 

Senator Taye. I am now speaking of the gross price for that quart 
of milk to the producer. 
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Mr. Samir. That is right. 

Senator Tuyz. That is the gross price to the producer. 

Mr. Smira. There are 2 pounds of milk in a quart, which means 
12 cents a aan we get gross. 

Senator Tuyn. You get 12 cents here and we get from 7 to 8 cents 
in our section of the country. That is what I have reference to, 
the gross price. You must own or you must rent the real estate, 
and then have all the property such as the buildings, the personal 
property to till the land and to produce that feed to produce the 
milk. You must own the livestock. Out of that quart of milk 
that comes into the market if you get $6 a hundred, that is about 12 
cents a quart. That is your gross. That must cover all this real 
estate value. We in our section only receive about $4 a hundred 
for 3% percent butterfat in the milk. 

Senator Youna. On the farm? 

Senator Tuyr. On the farm. Then you have the cost of delivering 
that milk to a station. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF FARMERS 


Mr. Smiru. This is a little digression now. In my position with 
our farmers cooperative where we carry large accounts or a good 
many accounts for a good many dairymen both humble and great, 
so-called, you would be amazed, as I have been, at the inability of 
many of our so-called prosperous dairymen to pay their feed bills. 
I think when the final shakedown comes if we should have any sort 
of a collapse this country is going to be in a critical condition in 
agriculture. I think one of the tendencies has been to overspend our 
income. That is true with farmers as well as most people. I think 
not the mortgage indebtedness but the personal indebtedness of our 
farmers, expecially in our area, and it may be general over the country, 
is tremendous. It is a startling thing to me. 

One of the things that we are very concerned with in our opera- 
tions is that which I just mentioned. I feel that this matter of the 
future benefits if we are to have a permanent abundance, then we 
must have it through permanently enriched soils. We have often 
heard the statement that food will win the war and insure the peace. 
If that be true, then we can ill-afford to starve our national farms 
conservation, and soil building is everybody’s business. Perhaps you 
wonder how I can justify our plea to maintain our appropriation in the 
agriculture conservation program without a cut. I justify it on this 
ground in addition to the things I have already said. I know that 
Congress is economy-minded. The public is clamoring for economy. 
I can report that since 1940 the United States Department of Agri- 
culture’s appropriation has dropped 32 percent. Since 1940 the con- 
servation fund has dropped 50 percent. All other budgets that the 
Government takes care of, not including defense, which is astronomical, 
have increased 360 percent since 1940. When we are talking about a 
cut, that includes research and all other ramifications and they have 
already taken their cut by comparison, 

I think a point of interest is that last year our taxpayers spent 
$750,000,000 on foreign agriculture while spending $724,000,000 here 
athome. Whether that has any significance or not to you, it certainly 
does to me. Certain industries in our country are being subsidized 
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at a terrific rate. I saw in the Wall Street Journal that now this 
equipment depreciation program has exceeded a $10 billion mark for 
big industry. Last Sunday I noticed in the Sunday Star one of the 
news supplements bearing out my point. That is this new liner, the 
United States, which is being built at a cost, when completed, of 
$70,000,000. Of that the company is putting up $28,000,000. The 
Government is putting up $42,000,000. When we talk about sub- 
sidies to farmers, we are just taking a cut in comparison with all of 
the other big groups. I do not justify subsidization on any grounds. 
I think it is necessary perhaps in regard to the steamship companies, 
our mail, and some transportation. I do not feel that any agricultural 
conservation payments should be regarded as a subsidy. I still main- 
tain they are performance payments, even though they are small—no 
farmer gets much—but they are just large enough to encourage him 
to go out and do a thing that he would not do on his own if he did not 
have that little bit of prodding by a token payment. I think if there 
are no questions, I have concluded. “4 

Senator Russet. We are glad to have had you here, Mr. Smith. 

The next witnesses will be Mr. J. Walter Myers and Mr. Paul Schoen, 
representing the Forest Farmers Association. Mr. Schoen has been 
before us on a number of occasions. I think this is Mr. Myers’ first 
appearance. 


FOREST SERVICE 


SALARIES AND ExpEenses AND Reuatrep PRoGRAMS 


STATEMENTS OF PAUL SCHOEN AND J. WALTER MYERS, EXECU- 
TIVE SECRETARY, FOREST FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


SUPPORT OF FORESTRY WORK 


Mr. Scuoen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; 
for the past 6 years I have appeared before this committee as executive 
secretary of the Forest Farmers Association, but during this year I 
have changed my position, and I am now with the pulp and paper 
industry, which is very closely related to forestry. We have the same 
interests. Today I did not come up to present testimony in behalf 
of our industry, but to introduce to you my successor with the Forest 
Farmers who I am sure will receive the same favorable consideration 
from you that I have received over the years. I know that with this 
committee, especially the members that are present here today, there 
is no need to emphasize the importance of forestry and the continuing 
importance both in national defense and in our peacetime economy, 
and that when you consider the appropriations for forestry, you are 
not thinking in terms of today but you are thinking in terms of the 
build-up that forestry must have over the years as it is a long-time 
crop and not an annual crop. 

Chairman Russell, Senator Young, and Senator Thye, it is a pleasure 
for me to present to you my successor, J. Walter Myers, executive 
secretary of the Forest Farmers Association. 

Senator Russe.y. We are glad to have you, Mr. Myers. You 
may proceed. : 

Mr. Myers. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would like to 
present more or less of a formal statement and then possibly enlarge 
on certain points if I may. 

My name is J. Walter Myers, Jr. I am executive secretary of the 
Forest Farmers Association of Valdosta, Ga., and am authorized to 
speak as the official representative of this association. 

By way of explanation, the Forest Farmers Association is a regional 
and nonprofit association of timberlands owners. So far as I know 
it is the largest timberland owners’ association in the United States. 
It numbers 1,350 participating members who own 13,000,000 acres of 
forest land in 15 states in the southern region, and actively services 
a total of 4,000 key individuals through our magazine. 

Our members, therefore, own approximately 6 percent of the 
southern forest. Furthermore, 75 percent of our owner-members are 
small owners, holding less than 5,000 acres each. 

For those reasons the Forest Farmers Association is vitally inter- 
ested in what is done to and for the southern forests. Incidentally 
while I can speak only for the southern region, a similar picture is 
also true for the entire forested area of the United States. 

Our association has followed with interest legislation providing for 
agricultural appropriations for the fiscal year 1953, particularly as 
concerns participation of the Federal Government in forestry work. 
On February 25 I presented testimony before the House Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Appropriations on behalf of the Forest Farmers 
Association. 

In the past several months I have had a series of conferences with 
members of our association’s board of directors, with various industrial 
foresters, and with the chairman of the southern group of the Associa- 
tion of State Foresters. 

Without exception, these individuals and groups have agreed that 
it is highly desirable that we maintain the same level and preferably 
a higher level of forestry activity on the forest lands of the South. 
As previously mentioned, our association also believes that a similar 
evaluation of the situation applies for all forest lands in the United 
States. 

At this point I would like to say that the Forest Farmers Association 
fully understands the inflationary trend that has developed in this 
country during the past several years. We also understand the need 
to curb this inflationary trend. 

I do not appear before you to ask that the Federal Government 
increase appropriations for forestry work in the fiscal year 1953 over 
the fiscal year 1952. The board of directors of the Forest Farmers 
Association believes that a more thorough evaluation of the situation 
should be made before any additional funds are requested. Speaking 
for our association, I would like to urgently request that the com- 
mittee approve forestry work in the fiscal year 1953 to receive the 
same Federal support as in the fiscal year 1952. 

We believe that a hold-the-line policy on appropriation of Federal 
funds for forestry work in the fiscal year 1953 would be the wisest 
policy. In taking this stand our association realizes that the various 
States would be called upon to do a bigger forestry job than they did 
in 1952, with percentagewise less Federal cooperative participation. 

Senator Russevi. Are you talking about the forest fires and the 
nursery work? 
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Mr. Myers. Yes, sir, primarily that, and cooperative forest man- 
agement work as well. The nursery work I happen to know the 
figures on. The States are putting up 87 percent as compared 
to 12% percent from the Federal Government. It was originally 
planned—I don’t know that it ever reached that pomt—that it would 
be on a 50-50 basis. 

We recognize also that the value of the dollar has been inflated to 
such an extent as to reduce the purchasing power of 1953’s dollars 
over that of 1952’s. We further recognize that this in itself would 
constitute a cut in funds available. 

We believe that the various States should and are making up certain 
of this reduction in Federal participation. In making these recom- 
mendations we also realize the difficulties certain States: may encounter 
in maintaining the necessary level of forestry activity with less Federal 
participation. 

In view of these facts, I would like to make certain observations for 
the committee’s consideration. 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


Our forests are not only vital to our national defense, but are basic 
to our peacetime economy and to the future of our country. In a time 
of emergency such as the present, unusually heavy demands must 
be made on our forests as well as other natural resources. More and 
more forest products are needed in this defense effort which translated 
literally means more lumber, pulp, paper, poles, piling, turpentine, 
and so forth. To meet these increased needs more processing plants 
are being constructed, with a resulting greater demand on the source 
of raw materials—our forests. For an example, during the past 15 
years an average of one additional pulp and paper mill a year has been 
constructed in the South. The same situation prevails in other 
industries using wood for raw materials. 

I use the pulp industry because it is a large industry and yet it is 
fairly well concentrated. There are at least 17 mills that are under 
consideration just for the State of Georgia. I happen to be familiar 
with that area because our headquarters is there. It is an urgent 
problem as to where that wood will come from. 

Senator Russe.u. I wondered that myself. 

Mr. Scuorn. There has been a pretty good check on that. The 
Forest Service has done an excellent job on checking the source of 
supply of wood for those mills. If the industry will follow their 
recommendations, that will help. The only control they have through 
that is the certificate of necessity. They have not approved any of 
those certificates except in places where there is plenty of supply. 
There is no control otherwise if capital wants to go in there. 

Senator Russe. Nobody is going to build without a certificate of 
necessity. It gives them too much of a disadvantage. 

Mr. Scuoen. That is correct. 


FOREST PLANTING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Myers. The point we are trying to make is there are 18 million 
acres of land in the South that needs planting. We aré going to have 
to utilize every acre to the fullest extent if we will be able to grow the 
raw materials for this industry or for the industries. -Actually the 
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same picture prevails in the other forest industries as well. So, there- 
fore, we find ourselves faced with the situation of producing more 
timber and protecting more forest lands, for each year additional 
barren acreages of forest lands are being planted in trees and more 
land placed under fire protection and management, with less money. 
Last year we planted 250 million trees. That is, in the 15 States the 
Forest Farmers Association serves. That is from West Virginia and 
Virginia south to Florida across to Texas up to Missouri. Approxi- 
mately 1,000 trees go to an acre. That makes 250 million planted on 
250,000 acres in a single year in this area. It is anticipated 400,- 
000,000 trees may be planted in these same 15 States this coming 
season. 

For these reasons the Forest Farmers Association firmly believes and 
urgently requests that the reductions in appropriations, as proposed 
in H. R. 7314 be restored and the same Federal funds for forestry work 
made available for the fiscal year 1953, as were available in 1952. We 
firmly believe this action would be in the best interest of the country 
as a whole. 

To be specific, the Forest Farmers Association would like to see the 
following restorations made in accordance with original budget 
estimates and current 1952 appropriations. We realize there might 
be some adjustment upward in salaries and expenses. I think that 
was a minor item on the budget. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


‘Forest Service salaries and expenses,’’ $618,000, making this item 


total $30,018,000, as estimated by the Budget Bureau for 1953. 


FOREST RESEARCH 


‘Forest research, $49,603,”’ making this item total $5,414,603, the 
same as available in 1952. 

Incidentally, the Forest Farmers Association feels that more 
research and not less is sorely needed. We feel the Federal Govern- 
ment is in a better position to furnish the leadership for this research 
work than the individual States. There has been and I think should 
be considerable cooperative participation on that research effort. 
Federal forest experiment stations such as the Southeastern at Ashe- 
ville and the Southern at New Orleans are in a very splendid position 
to spearhead or furnish the leadership for this research within the 
States participating cooperatively. 


COOPERATIVE FOREST SURVEY 


North Carolina has $40,000 allocated for cooperative forest survey. 
In Georgia I think Governor Talmadge has approved some expendi- 
ture from special unallocated funds for cooperative research to be put 
into a resurvey of Georgia’s forests. These and other States are 
cooperating fully on that. We believe the Federal Government is in 
a better position to keep this forest survey up to date than the States 
working as individual units. Actually forest survey work by the 
Federal Government is the general basis of most of what the forest 
industry is doing in the South. Again we think that the same holds 
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true over the Nation, although I could not speak for anything more 
than the 15 States we represent. 

We feel that research should be one of the last items to be reduced. 
Research can show us how to grow more timber on the same land and 
how to better utilize the raw materials. Research, we feel, is an 
investment that will pay real dividends to the Government in increased 
taxes and materials for national defense. 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


“Forest roads and trails, restore $3,000,000,”’ making this item total 
$13,000,000, the same as available in 1952. Actually that item was 
cut $6,000,000 in the House report. We believe if we go along with 
the budget estimate of $13,000,000 and not cut that item further, 
that might be sufficient to do the job. 

At a time when returns from timber sales on the national forests 
more than cover the expenditures, it seems unwise to reduce funds 
necessary for their satisfactory protection, and maintenance. 


STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY COOPERATION 


State and private cooperation with various States in forest-fire 
prevention and suppression, in forest tree planting, in forest manage- 
ment and processing, in farm forestry extension, and so forth. The 
House allowance was $10,793,000. We are asking that $5,000 be 
restored, making this item total $10,798,000, the same as available in 
1952. 

The Forest Farmers Association believes in the necessity of economy 


and efficiency in government, but feels that any reduction in forestry 
appropriation at this time would be false economy. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present these remarks to the com- 
mittee on behalf of the Forest Farmers Association. 


HOUSE CUT 


Actually forestry has been cut or it has been recommended that 
it be cut almost $10,000,000 in 1953 over 1952. The 1952 appropria- 
tion was $71,580,050. The budget estimate for 1953 was $65,433,000, 
and the appropriation recommended by the House for 1953 is 
$61,708,000. Actually, Mr. Chairman, we feel that while the States 
should and are bearing a greater share of this load, but with so much 
more land coming under fire protection, so many more trees being 
planted, they need the continued participation of the Federal Govern- 
ment at the same level, to act as a stabilizing influence. In the case 
of seedlings planted, if they are not protected the initial effort is 
wasted. In other words, if they are allowed to be burned off after 
they are planted, we have wasted considerable time and considerable 
money. That has happened in a number of instances. 

We believe a cut of $10,000,000 is a pretty severe one. Our board 
of directors does not feel that the Federal Government should be 
called upon to participate to a greater extent and appropriate more 
money and each year continually appropriate more money. But we 
believe this forestry business in the South, particularly, where more 
than half the land is best suited to growing trees, that we do have to 
make some pretty heavy expenditures. We plan to plant 400 million 
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trees during the coming year. That is an enormous increase and it is 
increasing year by year. This land needs to be protected. More 
seedlings need to be grown. We feel the job is increasing so rapidly 
that certain of these States may not be in position to immediately 
absorb ‘the increased load in a satisfactory manner. If the Federal 
Government would keep the same appropriation available, it would 
assist materially. It would pay for itself in increased returns from 
national forest timber sales. It would pay for itself in increased 
taxes from industry and it is more of an investment actually than an 
expenditure. 

Senator Russetu. We are drawing on our forest resources and 
bringing them down below the level where they should be. 

Mr. Myers, we appreciate having you here. 

Mr. Myers. I appreciate this opportunity to come before you and 
present this. 

Senator RussEiu. This committee has been tremendously interested 
in all aspects of this forestry work for a number of years. Mr. Schoen 
has started a great deal of additional research. We hope that it has 
made a contribution to increasing our forest resources. 

Mr. Scuoen. I think it has done a very good job. 

Senator Russe. | have received a statement for the record which 
will be inserted at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


ApDITIONAL STATEMENT OF Mr. Ropert M. Kocu, Executive Secretary, 
AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE 


(See p. 685) 
APRIL 18, 1952. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Ture, 
Uniied States Senate. 


Dear Senator Ture: I am sorry not to have made the following material 
available to you sooner, but I was scheduled for a trip in the Middle West immedi- 
ately after my appearance before your committee, and have only just obtained 
the information which I wanted to submit to you. 

I could obtain a large number of individual cases to illustrate the points we 
discussed concerning the price of agricultural liming material during the last 
5 years. But, as vou well know, individual cases don’t always prove the entire 
story. Consequently, I went to the Agriculture Department to obtain their 
records concerning the story of agricultural limestone prices throughout the 
entire country. 

In 1947, 29,109,601 tons of agricultural liming material were reported in con- 
nection with the agricultural conservation program. The weighted-average cost 
per ton delivered to the farm was $3.22. The average per ton price by States 
varied all the way from a low of $2.10 a ton in Minnesota, to $13 a ton for the 
State of Washington. In 1950, which is the last year in which comparable figures 
are available, there were 23,191,183 tons reported in connection with the ACP: 
and the weighted average price was $3.23 aton. The weighted average price per 
ton by States varied all the way from $2.35 in the State of Minnesota to $8.55 
in the State of Washington. 

A number of States were paying less for their lime in 1950 than they were in 
1947—and a number were paying more. But, as indicated above, the weighted- 
average cost throughout the country was within 1 cent per ton. There are 
many reasons for this. 

While everyone knows that the cost of things went up during this period, 
and while in some areas a nominal rise did occur, competition not only kept the 
price from going up in some areas but actually forced it down. The State of 
Minnesota had had an abnormally low cost of lime. This was partly due to the 
availability of some low-cost waste material and byproduct lime which had 
accumulated in the area. The weighted-average cost of lime for 1950 in Minne- 
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sota was $2.35 a ton, up 25 cents a ton from the price in 1947. But I snould like 
to point out that it was still the lowest weighted-average cost of any State in the 
United States. In fact, I think that if you could meet with the Minnesota 
State limestone producers, as I have for several years, and listen to their case, 
you would become convinced that the price of lime in the State of Minnesota 
delivered to farmers is much too low for the. good of the Minnesota «farmers. 
When the price of limestone reaches the point where the limestone producers 
cannot make a legitimate profit, and they turn to other business enterprises, it 
will mean that either the Minnesota farmer will not use the limestone which the 
University of Minnesota says Minnesota farms so badly need, or limestone will 
have to be imported from Wisconsin or Iowa at a considerably higher cost per ton. 

During this period (1947 to 1950), the Interstate Commerce Commission 
granted several increases in freight rates. The first, in 1947, was 15 cents per 
ton for shipments in open-top cars and 20 percent (but not in excess of 30 cents) 
for shipments in closed cars. The next three successive increases resulted in a 
20-percent increase in rates for shipments of agricultural limestone not to exceed 
30 cents per ten in open-top cars and 60 cents per ton in closed cars, Early in 
1949, a further 9-percent increase was authorized. Trucking costs went up in a 
similar manner. You are, of course, aware that labor and materials this industry 
has to purchase also went up during the same period. Consequently, it is very 
clear that the profits of this industry were drastically curtailed not only because 
the price per ton remained the same nationally in the face of rising costs, but also 
because the volume fell from 29,000,000 tons to 23,000,000 tons. This reduction 
iu tonnage was due to the cut in the agricultural conservation program’s funds. 

Although the weighted-average cost of limestone is not available for 1951 or 
1952, I would like to point out that on January 26, 1951, OPS froze all prices and 
it was not until last September that regulations applying to agricultural limestone 
were released by OPS. Since that time, of course, no increases have been per- 
mitted unless specifically authorized by OPS. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics’ index for all commodities bought by 
farmers in 1947 was 239 and in 1950 it was 255, a rise of 7 percent. As we all 
know, this index figure has continued to rise. During that same period when 
everything else went up 7 percent the price of agricultural limestone didn’t change. 
As I pointed out above, no price increase was permitted for the first 9 months 
in 1951 because of the OPS freeze, and after that each individual producer had 
to secure authorization from OPS’ before any increases could be permitted. 
To date, over two-thirds of the industry have not even filed for an increase, and 
the increases which have been approved are, of course, all within the pattern 
determined by the Office of Price Stabilization. Consequentlv, limestone is one 
of the few materials which has had practically no increase in its selling price 
nationally, although there have been some local variations. 

I should like to add that several State agricultural universities have called 
attention to the fact that limestone has never been cheaper for the farmer. For 
example, Cornell issued a bulletin on the value of liming last year from which I 
quote: ‘‘Lime now costs less. A can of milk (85 pounds) bought 550 pounds of 
lime in 1935 (incidentally, this is before the ACP as vou know), 700 pounds of 
lime in 1950, and 1,050 pounds of lime in 1951.”’ This, of course, is not all due 
to the cheap price of lime, but also reflects the better price of milk. However, 
it does show the relative position of the price of lime to the price of farm com- 
modities. 

Nothing the farmer buys has gone up as little as lime prices; and, as I pointed 
out before, in some areas the lime actually costs less today than it ever has. 

I would appreciate an appointment with you to discuss this in more detail. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rosert M. Kocu, Executive Secretary. 


Senator Russe.t.t. The committee will stand in recess until to- 


morrow morning at 10:30. ; 
(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., Tuesday, April 8, 1952, the hearing was 
recessed until 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, April 9, 1952.) 





